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Ix  a  previous  article  we  considered  the  Edinburgh  reviewer's 
strange  notion  that  Newman  "  poured  scorn  on  reason,"  and 
constrained  in  consequence  to  deny  it  that  substantive 
place  in  the  argument  for  Catholicism,  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  the  general  body  of  recognized  Catholic  theologians. 
On  examination  we  discovered  that  the  reviewer  had  com- 
mitted the  almost  inexplicable  blunder  of  mistaking  what 
Newman  said  in  several  places  of  the  misuse  of  reason  by 
rationalism  for  what  he  held  about  the  right  use  of  reason; 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  he  thought  much  on  this 
latter  subject,  and  has  devoted  to  it  not  only  important  sec- 
tions of  his  work,  but  even  one  whole  book.  And  we  showed, 
by  reference  to  these  works,  that,  as  regards  the  relation  of 
reason  to  the  proofs  of  religion,  he  assigned,  in  common  with 
all  other  Catholic  writers,  to  reason  rightly  used  the  office 
of  verifying  the  credentials  of  the  Catholic  Church,  together 
with  the  subsequent  office  of  vindicating  the  accord  with 
rational  principles  of  that  Church's  dogmatic  system.  To 
add  yet  another  testimony  that  this  was  Newman's  real  atti- 
tude towards  reason  and  revelation,  we  may  cite  some  words 
from  his  Catholic  sermon  on  "  Faith  and  Private  Judgment," 
our  excuse  for  doing  so  being  that  it  will  be  useful  to  have 
them  before  us  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  faith  ?  It  is  assenting  to  a 
doctrine  as  true,  which  we  do  not  see,  which  we  cannot  prove, 
because  God  says  it  is  true,  who  cannot  lie.  And  further  than 
this,  since  God  says  it  is  true,  not  with  His  own  voice,  but  by  the 
voice  of  His  messengers,  it  is  assenting  to  what  man  says,  not 
simply  viewed  as  a  man,  but  to  what  he  is  commissioned  to 
declare,  as  a  messenger,  prophet,  or  ambassador  from  God.  .  .  . 
This  is  what  faith  was  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  as  no  one  can 
deny ;  and  what  it  was  then,  it  must  be  now,  else  it  ceases  to  be 
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the  same  thing.  .  .  .  Men  might  indeed  use  their  reason  in  inquiring 
into  the  pretensions  of  the  Apostles  ;  they  might  inquire  whether  or  not 
they  did  miracles  ;  they  might  inquire  whether  they  were  predicted 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  coming  from  God ;  but  when  they  had 
ascertained  this  fairly  in  whatever  way,  they  were  to  take  all  the 
Apostles  said  for  granted  without  proof;  they  were  to  exercise 
their  faith,  they  were  to  be  saved  by  hearing. 

Such  is  the  only  rational,  consistent  account  of  faith ;  but  so 
far  are  Protestants  from  professing  it,  that  they  laugh  at  the  very 
notion  of  it.  They  laugh  at  the  notion  itself  of  men  pinning 
their  faith  (as  they  express  themselves)  upon  Pope  or  Council ; 
they  think  it  simply  superstitious  and  narrow-minded,  to  profess 
to  believe  just  what  the  Church  believes,  and  to  assent  to  whatever 
she  will  say  in  time  to  come  on  matters  of  doctrine.  That  is, 
they  laugh  at  the  bare  notion  of  doing  what  Christians  undeniably 
did  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Observe,  they  do  not  merely  ask 
whether  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  claim  to  teach,  has  authority, 
has  the  gifts  ; — this  is  a  reasonable  question  ; — no,  they  think  that  the 
very  state  of  mind  which  such  a  claim  involves  in  those  who 
admit  it,  namely,  the  disposition  to  accept  without  reserve  or 
question,  that  this  is  slavish.  They  call  it  priestcraft  to  insist  on 
this  surrender  of  the  reason,  and  superstition  to  make  it. 

In  view  of  so  plain  a  statement  we  do  not  really  need  to 
examine  the  reviewer's  further  misconception  in  crediting* 
Newman  with  resting  his  Catholicism  on  a  theory  of  psycho- 
logical assent  in  essence  identical  with  that  now  known  as 
Modernist.  The  two  methods  of  mental  procedure,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Modernist,  are  mutually  exclusive,  so  that 
as  Newman  held  firmly  by  the  former  he  could  not  have  had 
any  leanings  towards  the  latter.  Still,  inasmuch  as  "  the 
Modernist  movement  has  from  the  first  appealed  to  Newman 
as  its  founder/'  and  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  think  that  it 
does  so  with  substantial  justice,  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  grounds  on  which  this  Modernist  claim  is  based. 

Here  we  should  begin  by  defining,  or  at  least  attempting 
to  describe,  the  position  and  tenets  of  Modernism.  The  task 
is  indeed  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  of  the  language 
in  which  its  adherents  write,  of  the  reserves  with  which  as 
individuals  they  adhere  to  what  appears  to  be  their  common 
programme  and  of  the  perplexing  manner  in  which  they  are 
apt  tc  put  forward  each  his  own  personal  ideas  as  those  of 
the  party.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  description  of  the  movement  given  in  the  Encyclical 
Pascendi,  read  in  the  light  of  the  Programme  of  Modernism . 
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published  shortly  after  its  appearance  by  some  writers  who 
concealed  their  names  but  were  understood  to  be  recognized 
leaders  of  their  party.  For,  although  in  this  Programme  the 
Holy  Father  is  scolded  for  misrepresenting  them  in  his 
Encyclical,  its  authors  strangely  proceed  to  expound  their 
principles  in  terms  which  exhibit  them  as  identical  with  what 
the  Encyclical  had  condemned.  As,  however,  we  are  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  reviewer's  ideas  of  the  Modern- 
ism of  which  he  considers  Newman  to  have  been  the  founder, 
we  must  take  his  own  description  of  its  nature  and  estimate 
of  its  quality  as  the  basis  of  our  investigation.  He  quotes 
then  ( 1 )  from  the  late  Father  Tyrrell's  Much-abused  Letter,. 
a  passage  in  which  it  is  contended  that  the  Church  is  very 
far  from  being  infallible  and  is  not  likely  to  endure.  ("The 
visible  Church  is  but  a  means,  a  way,  a  creature,  to  be  used 
where  it  helps,  to  be  left  where  it  hinders.  Who  have  taught 
us  that  the  consensus  of  theologians  cannot  err,  but  the  theo- 
logians themselves?  Mortal,  fallible,  ignorant  men  like  our- 
selves. Their  present  domination  is  but  a  passing  episode 
in  the  Church's  history.  May  not  Catholicism,  like  Judaism, 
have  to  die  in  order  that  it  may  live  again  in  a  greater  and 
grander  form?  Has  not  every  organism  got  its  limits  of 
development,  after  which  it  must  decay  and  be  content  to 
survive  in  its  progeny?")  ;  (2)  from  the  Programme  just  re- 
ferred to,  a  passage  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  traditional 
belief  in  the  historical  Christ  is  mere  legend  ("  The  super- 
natural life  of  Christ  in  the  faithful  and  in  the  Church  has 
been  clothed  in  historical  form,  which  has  given  birth  to 
what  we  might  somewhat  loosely  call  the  Christ  of  legend. 
.  .  .  Such  a  criticism  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing in  Christ's  ministry  even  the  embryonic  form  of  the 
Church's  later  theological  teaching") ;  (3)  a  passage  from  M. 
Edouard  Le  Roy's  Qu  ' est-ce  qu  'un  dogme  in  which  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  trouble  about  the  speculative  truth 
of  our  dogmas,  but  be  satisfied  with  their  value  as  rules  of 
conduct  ("A  dogma  proclaims  above  all  a  prescription  of  the 
practical  order ;  it  is  the  formula  of  a  rule  of  practical  con- 
duct.'") And  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  he  justly 
censures  "  some  rather  shallow  thinkers  in  this  country  (who) 
have  expressed  their  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Vatican  has 
refused  to  make  any  terms  with  Modernism,"  the  reviewer 
indicates,  tin  terms  with  which  we  tshall  not  disagree,  its  radical 
opposition  to  Catholicism. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  this  dangerous  and  disintegrating 
tendency  must  be  rigorously  excluded  from  Roman  Catholicism. 
In  the  first  place  Modernism  destroys  the  historical  basis  of 
Christianity,  and  converts  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  into 
myths  like  those  of  other  dying  and  rising  saviour-gods,  which 
hardly  pretend  to  be  historical.  But  it  was  this  foundation  in 
history  which  helped  largely  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  its  rivals.  In  the  place  of  the  historical  God- Man,  Modernism 
gives  us  the  history  of  the  Church  as  an  object  of  reverence.  .  .  . 
Further,  the  religious  philosophy  of  Modernism  is  bad,  much 
worse  than  the  scholasticism  which  it  derides.  It  is  in  essentials 
a  revival  of  the  sophistry  of  Protagoras.  And  if  it  were  meta- 
physically more  respectable  than  it  is,  it  is  so  widely  opposed  to 
the  whole  system  of  Catholic  apologetics,  that  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  necessitate  a  complete  reconstruction  of  Catholic  dogma. 
Catholicism  .  .  .  rests  on  presuppositions  which  are  far  removed 
from  those  of  Modernism.  It  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  dogmas 
in  many  cases  have  a  pragmatic  origin,  and  quite  another  to  say 
that  they  may  be  invented  or  rejected  with  a  pragmatic  purpose. 
The  healthy  human  intellect  will  never  believe  that  the  same 
proposition  may  be  true  for  faith  and  untrue  in  fact :  but  this  is 
the  Modernist  contention. 

Such  in  some  iof  its  leading  elements  is  the  system  on 
behalf  of  which  with  the  reviewer's  approval  it  is  sought  to 
claim  for  Newman  the  dubious  honours  of  a  founder.  It  is 
fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  reviewer  admits  that  "  no  one 
who  has  read  any  of  Newman's  works  can  doubt  that  he  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  destructive  criticism  of  Loisy,  the  con- 
tempt for  scholasticism  of  Tyrrell,  and  the  defiance  hurled  at 
the  Papacy  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Italian  Modernists  " ;  and 
admits  too,  that  "  Newman's  doctrine  of  development  was 
far  removed  from  that  of  Bergson's  E  Evolution  Creatrice" 
as  indeed  it  was,  though  the  reviewer  misconceives  its  charac- 
ter when  he  says  that  "  his  notion  of  development  was  more 
like  the  unrolling  of  a  scroll  than  the  growth  of  a  tree."  He 
concedes  likewise — with  a  graciousness  which  (inasmuch  as  in 
Newman's  writings  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  revolt)  he 
must  not  expect  us  to  appreciate — that  the  extracts  from 
Tyrrell,  the  Programme  writers,  and  Le  Roy  (given  above) 
44  mark  a  frnuch  later  phase  of  the  revolt  against  Catholic 
dogma  and  scholastic  theology  than  can  be  found  in  New- 
man's writings."  "They  are  contemporary,'  he  says,  "with 
the  Pragmatism  of  James  and  Schiller,  and  the  Activism  of 
Bergson,"  and  "  so  bold  a  defiance  of  tradition  would  have 
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been  impossible  thirty  years  earlier."  And  yet  he  adds, 
"  When  Newman  pours  scorn  upon  human  reason,  and  when 
he  enthrones  the  '  conscience  '  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
truth,  is  he  not,  in  fact,  preparing  the  way  for  those  startling 
declarations,  which  imply  a  complete  rupture  with  Catholic 
authority?"     And  his  final  conclusion  is  that 

Although  Newman  was  not  a  Modernist,  but  an  exceedingly 
stiff  conservative,  he  did  introduce  into  the  Roman  Church  a  very 
dangerous  and  essentially  alien  habit  of  thought  which  has  since 
developed  into  Modernism.  .  .  .  One  side  of  his  religion  was 
based  on  principles  which,  when  logically  drawn  out,  must  lead 
away  from  Catholicism  in  the  direction  of  an  individualist  religion 
of  experience,  and  a  substitution  of  history  for  dogma  which  makes 
all  truth  relative  and  all  values  fluid. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  confidence  with  which  the 
reviewer  enunciates  his  theory  of  Newman's  relation  to 
Modernism,  we  shall  venture  to  tell  him  that  in  all  Newman's 
writings  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  such  a  theory. 

In  undertaking,  however,  this  demonstration  we  find  our- 
selves faced  by  an  initial  difficulty.  There  is  some  satisfac- 
tion in  arguing  against  a  critic  who,  if  he  misinterprets  the 
writer  he  criticizes,  has  made  a  painstaking  effort  to  under- 
stand his  opinions  and,  even  if  he  has  misunderstood  them, 
can  at  leasl;  cite  words  used  which  lend  themselves  in  some 
reasonable  degree  to  the  interpretation  he  puts  upon  them. 
But  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  combat  the  criticisms  of  one  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  what  the 
writer  he  criticizes  meant  or  said.  Yet  such  is  the  case  with 
this  Edinburgh  reviewer  in  regard  to  the  various  phrases,, 
genuine  or  spurious,  which  he  cites  from  Newman,  to  prove 
him  to  be,  if  not  a  Modernist  himself,  at  all  events  the  Father 
of  Modernism.  Under  the  circumstances  the  most  convenient 
course  seems  to  be  to  bring  together  in  the  first  instance  some 
of  these  curious  irrelevancies.  They  will  at  least  throw  light 
on  the  question  how  far  the  reviewer  has  qualified  himself  to 
write  on  Newman's  mentality.  After  that  is  done  we  can  take 
account  of  the  little  in  the  article  which  has  real  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  Newman's  supposed  Modernism. 

On  p.  277  it  is  said  that  for  Newman  "the  'mind 
itself,'  the  concrete  personality,  is  concerned  with  realities, 
while  the  intellect,  which  for  him  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  discursive  reason    ( hidvota )    of  the  Greek  philoso- 
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phers,  is  at  home  only  in  mathematics  and,  up  to<  a  certain 
point,  in  logic !  "  Where  does  Newman  say  that  the  intellect 
is  not  concerned  with  realities,  and  is  at  home  only  in  mathe- 
matics and  up  to  a  certain  point  in  logic?  In  the  Grammar  of 
Assent  he  is  talking  of  the  intellect  when  engaged  on  con- 
crete matter.  In  this  class  of  subject  matter  he  contends 
that  the  intellect,  by  pursuing  the  syllogistic  method,  cannot 
achieve  rigid  demonstrations,  but  he  is  very  far  indeed  from 
denying  that  it  has  an  office,  and  an  important  one,  in  jud- 
ging or  reasoning  on  realities,  indeed  he  calls  the  Illative 
Sense  "  the  perfection  or  virtue  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty," 
"  the  power  of  judging  and  concluding  when  in  its  perfec- 
tion," "  the  reasoning  faculty  as  exercised  by  gifted  or  by 
educated  and  well-prepared  minds" ;  and  the  function,  as  he 
conceives  it,  of  this  department  of  the  reasoning  faculty  is  to 
judge  and  reason  on  realities. 

"  The  mind,"  says  Newman,  "  has  the  gift  by  an  act  of 
creation,  of  bringing  before  it  abstractions  and  generaliza- 
tions, which  have  no  counterpart,  no  existence,  out  of  it."  (p. 
277).  The  reviewer  gathers  that  he  meant  this  in  the  sense 
of  the  conceptualists.  But,  though  we  may  grant  that  his 
language  is  unguarded,  over  and  over  again  he  speaks  of 
"  notions,"  that  is,  concepts,  as  representing  the  common 
aspects  of  a  number  of  things,  and  these  aspects,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  concept  which  represents  them,  are  certainly 
real. 

Newman,  the  reviewer  tells  us,  "  adopts  the  sensationalist 
(Lockian)  theory  of  knowledge — ideas  are  copies  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  data  presented  by  the  senses."  (p.  278). 
Nowhere  does  Newman  say  this,  nor  does  it  represent  his  mind. 
It  is  true  he  says  in  one  place,1  "  [Certain]  principles  are  ab- 
stractions from  facts,  not  elementary  truths  prior  to  reason- 
ing," and  the  reviewer  cites  this  statement  as  though  it  sufficed 
to  commit  Newman  to  the  Lockian  doctrine.  Had  he  looked  at 
the  context  or  even  quoted  correctly,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Newman  is  there  speaking  not  of  first  principles  in  general, 
but  of  certain  "  so-called  first  principles,"  which  he  denies 
to  be  really  such.  The  "first"  principles  he  is  speaking  of  are 
such  as,  "  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,"  "  a  true  and  a 
false,"  "  a  just  and  an  unjust,"  "  a  beautiful  and  a  deformed." 
"These  so-called  first  principles,"  he  says,  "are  really  conclus- 
ions or  abstractions  from  particular    experiences   .    .    .   not 

1  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  62,  Edit,  of  1870. 
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elementary  truths  prior  to  reasoning. "  Yet  it  is  on  the  strength 
of  this  his  own  blunder  that  he  charges  Newman  with  "  pure 
nominalism  in  its  crudest  form  "  (which)  "  makes  all  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  valueless." 

"  His  extreme  disparagement  of  the  intellect,"  says  the  re- 
viewer (p.  278)  "  seems  to  preclude  what  he  calls  '  Real 
Assent  to  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  Catholicism;  for  these 
clearly  consist  of  '  notional  propositions.'  "  And  on  p.  286 
we  read,  "dogmas  are  indisputably  notional  propositions,  that 
is  to  say.  they  belong  to  that  class  of  truths  to  which  Newman 
ascribes  only  a  subordinate  importance."  (p.  286.)  Here 
is  another  muddle,  which  reveals  how  far  the  reviewer  is 
from  perceiving  what  Newman  , meant  by  "  real  "  and 
*'  notional  "  assents.  "  In  Notional  Assent,"  Newman  says, 
{Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  72)  "as  well  as  in  inferring,  the  mind 
contemplates  its  own  creations  instead  of  things ;  in  Real,  it 
is  directed  towards  things  represented  by  the  impressions  they 
have  left  on  the  imagination."  The  advantage  he  claims  for 
Real  Assent  over  Notional  Assent  he  derives  from  "  these 
images  [which]  when  assented  to,  have  an  influence  both  on 
the  individual  and  on  society  which  mere  notions  cannot 
exert,"  but  he  does  not  claim  for  them  that  they  are  morq 
certainly  true  than  notional  assents.  In  both  classes  the 
conformity  with  their  objects  in  which  their  truth  consists,, 
has  to  be  otherwise  determined;  and  the  reviewer  surely 
cannot  imagine  Newman  holding  that  general  propositions, 
such  as  "  men.  are  mortal,"  "  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
follows  a  definite  law,"  "  constitutional  governments  are 
best,"  "  Bishops  should  govern  the  Church,"  "  men  should 
obey  their  conscience,"  all  of  which  by  his  definition  are 
notional  propositions,  are  not  certainly  true,  or  if  true,  are 
"truths  of  subordinate  importance."  Moreover  "as  regards  as- 
sent to  dogmas,"  which  the  reviewer  takes  to  be  "indisputably 
notional  propositions,"  Newman  has  a  whole  chapter  devoted 
to  Religious  Assents  in  which  he  begins  thus:  "A  dogma  is  a 
proposition :  it  stands  for  a  notion  or  a  thing,  and  to  believe  it 
is  to  give  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  it — as  standing  for  one  or 
for  the  other.  To  give  a  real  assent  to  it  is  an  act  of  religion  : 
to  give  a  notional  is  a  theological  act."  Thus  assent  to  dogma 
according  to  Newman,  so  far  from  being  indisputably 
notional  not  real,  may  be  one  or  the  other:  "  It  is  discerned, 
rested  in,  and  appropriated  as  a  reality,  by|  I  the  religious.' 
imagination ;  it  is  held  as  a  truth  by  the  theological  intellect." 
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And  in  the  chapter  thus  commenced,  and  the  two  that  follow 
it,  the  exposition  is  worked  out  on  the  lines  of  this  distinction, 
and  is  so  applied. 

On  p.  286  the  clause  just  quoted  is  followed  by  the 
words  "  we  cannot  in  his  [in  Newman's  sense]  '  assent  '  to  an 
historical  proposition  as  such,  but  only  to  the  authority  which 
has  ordered  us  to  believe  it!'*  What  next,  one  asks?  And 
yet  there  is  a  next.  On  p.  279.,  we  are  told  that  for 
Newman  as  for  his  disciples  the  Modernists,  "  theological 
terms  are  only  symbols  of  varying  values,  and  he  holds  that 
the  moment  they  are  treated  as  having  any  fixed  connotation 
error  begins:"  This  is  about  as  nearly  the  opposite  of 
what  is  meant  by  dogma  as  it  would  be  possible  to  find;; 
yet  Newman  has  said  in  the  Apologia,  in  words  never  after- 
wards retracted  though  often  reaffirmed  in  substance,  from 
his  youth  upwards  "  dogma  [had]  been  the  fundamental 
principle  of  [his]  religion."  Until,  then,  the  reviewer  can 
give  a  definite  reference  for  this  extraordinary  statement, 
as  he  has  not  done  so  far,  and  will  find  it  hard  to  do,  we 
may  disregard  his  allegation  altogether. 

On  p.;  282  we  have  a  statement  supposed  to  represent 
Newman's  views,  which  is  made  by  the  reviewer,  and  if  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  foregoing,  is  particularly  instructive  as  an 
example  of  the/reviewer's  principles  of  interpretation.  For  we 
are  there  told  that  "in  the  Apologia"  Newman  "even  says  that 
the  argument  from  personality  is  one  form  of  the  argument 
from  authority."  The  reviewer,  not  able  otherwise  to  under- 
stand Newman's  transition  "from  belief  on  purely  internal 
grounds  to  belief  on  the  purely  external  grounds  of  Church 
authority,"  thinks  to  find  the  explanation  in  this  opinion.  He 
gathers  that  Newman's  argument  with  himself  was,  "person- 
ality will  not  accept  the  dictation  of  reason,  therefore  it 
must  accept  the  authority  of  the  Church."  He  says,  "  It  is 
a  strange  argument."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ground  on 
which  Newman  made  the  transition  in  question  was  quite 
different,  as  we  have  shown  both  in  the  previous  article  and 
by  the  citation  of  his  sermon  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
article.  But  we  agree  with  the  reviewer  that  this  argument 
he  ascribes  to  Newman  is  "  strange,"  too  strange,  indeed,  to 
be  true.  And  wte  [have  only  to  turn  to  the  passage  near  the 
beginning  of  the  Apologia,  where  the  words  cited  by  the 
reviewer  are  to  be  found,  in  order  to  discover  how  irrelevant 
these  are  to  the  hopeless  argument  he  derives  from  them,  and 
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how  incorrectly  he  understood  them.  Newman  there  is  puzz- 
ling over  the  same  difficulty  which  he  afterwards  tried  to  solve 
in  a  systematic  manner  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent.  If  by 
argument  we  cannot  get  more  than  probability,  on  what  are 
we  to  rest  the  certitude  which  is  essential  to  religious  assent, 
for  "  who  can  really  ,  pray  to  a  Being,  about  whose 
existence  he  is  seriously  in  doubt?"  Keble,  he  says,  "met 
this  difficulty  by  ascribing  the  firmness  of  assent  not  to  the 
probabilities  which  introduced  it,  but  to  the  living  power  of 
faith  and  love  which  accepted  it."  .  .  .  "Faith  and  love  are 
directed  towards  an  Object ;  in  the  vision  of  that  Object  they 
live :  it  is  that  Objedt,  received  in  faith  and  love,  which 
renders  it  reasonable  to  take  probability  as  sufficient  for  inter- 
nal conviction."  Then  he  adds  the  words  contained  in  the 
reviewer's  imperfect  citation — "Thus  the  argument  from  pro- 
bability, in  the  matter  of  religion,  becomes  an  argument  from 
Personality  which  in  fact  is  one  form  of  the  argument  from 
Authority."  He  means  of  course  that  w*hen  you  come  into 
intercourse  with  a  person  about  whom  you  have  heard  much 
that  is  favourable  from  previous  sources,  the  impression  made 
on  you  by  his  personality  in  his  favour  often  goes  immensely 
beyond  what  you  had  previously  experienced,  and  it  is  this  ac- 
cession of  warrant  for  your  estimate  of  him,  which  Newman 
ascribes  to  the  category  of  authority.  But  ( 1 )  Newman  in  the 
immediate  sequel  to  this  passage  pronounces  the  argument  un- 
satisfactory, substituting  for  it  what  we  find  in  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  (2)  the  time  when  he  inclined  to  it  was  as  far  back  as 
1827,  long  before  he  became  a  Catholic,  or  had  thoughts  of 
doing  so.  (3)  He  was  speaking  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  devout  mind  by  the  personality  of  God  revealing, 
whereas  the  reviewer  cites  him  as  speaking  of  the  affirmation 
of  the  basal  personality  of  man  believing;  (4)  obviously  the 
thought  has  no  bearing  on  the  assent  due  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  assent  due  to  the 
existence  and  character  of  God. 

We  are  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the  question  of  New- 
man's supposed  Modernism  in  the  many  places  in  which  the 
reviewer  draws  the  distinction  between  judgments  of  the 
reason  and  judgments  of  the  undivided  personality.  To 
enumerate  some  of  these :  "  These  judgments  .  .  .  by  which 
we  regulate  our  conduct  are,"  for  Newman,  "  affirmations  of 
the  basal  personality"  which  "have  an  authority  far  greater 
than  can  ever  arise  out  of  logical  manipulation  of  concepts." 
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"Since  reason  is  put  out  of  court  as  a  witness  to  truth  [as  we 
have  shown  it  is  not]  on  what  faculty,  or  on  what  evidence, 
does  Newman  rely?-  .  .  .  Feeling  he  distrusts.  .  .  .  Nor 
does  he  .  .  .  make  the  will  supreme  over  the  other  faculties. 
Rather,  as  we  have  seen,  he  bases  his  reliance  on  the  verdicts 
of  the  undivided  personality,  which  he  often  calls  con- 
science." "  '  Personalism  '  as  it  is  technically  called,  reminds 
us  that  we  do  actually  base  our  judgments  on  grounds  which 
are  not  purely  rational  .  .  .  that  the  will  and  the  feelings 
have  their  rights  and  claims  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  a 
philosophy  of  religion."  So  sure  is  the  reviewer  that  these 
"  affirmations  of  the  basal  personality,"  were  what  Newman 
went  by  in  deciding  on  the  dogmas  he  should  hold,  that  he 
reproaches  him  for  not  recognizing  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  judgments  of  this  sort  can  be  trusted. 

Our  undivided  personality  protests  against  any  philosophy 
which  makes  life  irrational,  or  base,  or  incurably  evil.  It  claims 
that  those  pictures  of  reality  which  are  provided  by  the  intellect, 
by  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  by  the  moral  sense,  shall  all  have 
justice  done  to  them  in  any  attempted  synthesis.  It  rejects 
materialism,  metaphysical  dualism,  solipsism,  and  pessimism,  on 
one  or  other  of  these  grounds.  Such  a  final  interpretation  of 
existence  as  any  one  of  these  offers  leaves  out  some  fundamental 
and  essential  factor  of  experience,  and  is  therefore  untenable.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  personality,  acting  as  an 
undivided  whole,  can  decide  whether  an  institutional  Church,  or 
one  branch  of  it,  is  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  receptacle  of 
infallible  revelation;  whether  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem  or 
Nazareth,  or  whether  Nestorius  was  a  heretic.- 

"  Affirmations  of  the  basal  personality,"  "  verdicts  of  the 
undivided  personality  "  are  the  kind  of  phrases  we  meet  with 
in  Modernist  books,  where  it  is  never  too  clear  what  they 
mean,  or  whether  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed 
is  not  to  obtain  admission  for  religious  views  which  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  it,  if  submitted  to  the  test  of  reasoning  as  or- 
dinarily understood.  If  all  they  mean  is  that — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  Programme  of  Modernism — the  reason  can- 
not in  these  days  be  conceived  of  as  "  immune  from  all  influ- 
ence of  the  will  and  the  emotions,"  this  is  nothing  new,  and 
neither  Newman,  nor  the  Scholastics,  nor  any  class  of  obser- 
vant minds,  have  failed  to  recognize  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  self- 
evident  that  these  other  faculties  can  apply  pressure  either 
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to  draw  the  reason  out  of  its  proper  course  or  to  keep  it  to  it. 
Or,  if  they  mean  that  the  will  by  the  character  of  its  yearn- 
ings, or  the  emotions  which  are  integral  parts  of  our  being, 
furnish  essential  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  reason 
when  it  has  to  pronounce  on  questions  regarding  our  nature 
and  its  destination,  that  too  is  a  truth  not  new  and  universally 
admitted.  If,  however,  these  phrases  mean  that  the  reason 
is  not  our  only  cognitive  faculty,  but  that  will  and  emotions 
share  with  it  in  this  respect,  or  that  in  addition  to  the  reason 
we  have  a.  further  cognitive  faculty  which  lies  deeper  down 
in  our  being,  and  is  the  true  seat  of  that  special  kind  of  cog- 
nition which  Modernists  call  their  "  experience  of  the  divine," 
and  propose  to  substitute  for  the  inferential  proofs  of  the 
divine  existence  relied  upon  by  the  Scholastics — then  we  must 
ask  what  possible  grounds  there  can  be  for  advancing  such  a 
theory.  If  any  one  were  to  claim  that  the  ear  shares  with 
the  eye  in  the  power  of  seeing,  or  the  eye  with  the  ear  in  the 
power  of  hearing,  we  should  wonder  at  him,  but  at  least  there 
are  the  organs,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for  him  to  examine  if  he 
thinks  to  find  in  them  some  support  for  his  theory.  But  our 
ground  for  assigning  to  ourselves  faculties  iof  knowing,  and  wil- 
ling is  simply  and  solely  that  we  exercise  acts  of  knowing  and 
willing  (and  feeling  too,  so  far  as  that  is  an  incorporeal  act), 
and  therefore  have  the  power,  or  faculty,  to  do  so.  To  say 
after  this  that  the  will  is  also  a  faculty  which  is  in  some 
sense  cognitive,  is  to  conflict  with  the  supposition  from  which 
we  started,  nor  does  it  help  to  refer  any  class  of  cognitive  acts 
to  a  basal  personality  merely  because  we  can  find  no  place 
for  them  in  the  exercise  of  our  recognized  reasoning  faculty ; 
for  to  do  so  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  have  a  mode  of 
knowing  which  lies  outside  the  range  of  our  power  of  know- 
ing. Thus  such  phrases  as  "  verdicts  of  the  undivided  per- 
sonality "  prove,  on  analysis,  to  be  meaningless,  and  anyhow 
Newman  has  said  nothing  in  his  works  which  is  reducible 
to  this  theory.  He  does,  indeed,  often  speak  of  assent, 
especially  on  religious  matters,  as  being  "personal";  but 
that  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  only  means  that  in  such 
cases  there  are  important  elements  in  the  evidence  set  before 
the  individual  mind  that  are  of  a  purely  personal  character, 
that  is,  are  not  shared  by  other  minds. 

So  far  then  the  reviewer's  attempt  to  commit  Newman  to 
the  principles  of  Modernism  is  found  to  break  down.  The  one 
matter  which  remains  to  be  examined  from  this  point  of  view, 
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is  Newman's  doctrine  of  conscience,  to  which  the  reviewer, 
though  apparently  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
this  doctrine  of  conscience  is,  refers  in  the  sentence  already 
quoted,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Newman  as  "  pouring  scorn 
upon  human  reason  and  enthroning  the  conscience  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  truth."  How  are  we  to  understand  this 
supposed  enthronement  of  the  conscience  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  truth?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  the  re- 
viewer understands  by  it  is  that  Newman  regarded  his  con- 
science as  the  tribunal  to  which  every  point  of  religious  be- 
lief, every  article  in  the  Church's  dogmatic  system,  must  be 
referred  in  the  last  instance,  for  decision  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  be  admitted  or  not.  And  if  this  truly  represented 
Newman's  mind,  it  would  be  correct  to  describe  him  as  "  only 
half  a  Catholic  " — since  Catholicism  stands  for  the  principle 
formally  opposed  to  this,  regarding  as  it  does  the  Church 
as  the  supreme  teacher  to  which,  in  matters  of  belief,  all 
private  judgments  must  submit;  and  conscience  erected  thus 
into  the  tribunal  to  decide  finally  on  matters  of  dogma  is 
just  private  judgment,  and  nothing  less.  Newman,  however, 
we  must  repeat  it  once  more,  has  made  it  perfectly  clear — 
witness,  for  example,  his  sermon  on  "Faith  and  Private  Judg- 
ment " — how  entirely  he  embraced  the  Catholic  principle  on 
this  point.  If  then  any  one  should  still  cite  his  appeal  to  the 
dictate  of  conscience,  we  may  note  with  Father  Toohey,1  that 
he  never  appeals  to  conscience  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
doctrines  of  Revealed  Religion,  but  only  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  those  credentials  of  Revealed  Religion  which  appertain 
to  Natural  Religion.  Indeed,  he  expressly  distinguishes 
between  the  two  under  this  very  aspect  in  such  passages  as 
the  following:  "  The  distinction  between  natural  religion  and 
revealed  lies  in  this,  that  the  one  has  a  subjective  authority, 
the  other  an  objective.  .  .  .  The  supremacy  of  conscience 
is  the  essence  of  natural  religion ;  the  supremacy  of  Apostle, 
or  Pope,  or  Church,  or  Bishop,  is  the  essence  of  the 
revealed."2 

Were  we  to  stop  here  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  show,  as  against  the  reviewer,  that  Newman 
was  not  the  propounder  of  the  principles  of  Modernism,  we 
are  contenting  ourselves  with  proving  that  he  was  not  an  up- 
holder of  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment.    But 

*  Tablet,  January  25,  1908. 

*  Development  of  Doctrine,  p.  124.     Edit,  of  1845. 
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the  point  on  which  a  reader  should  fix  his  attention  is  that  the 
two  principles  are  really  the  same.  Still  it  will  be  well  to 
bring  this  out  a  little  more  fully.  What  are  the  principles  of 
Modernism?  That  the  Modernist  doctrines,  as  stated  by  the 
reviewer,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  are  seriously  in  con- 
flict with  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  is  judged  by  the  re- 
viewer himself,  and  with  his  judgment  all  but  the  Modernists 
themselves  will  agree.  But  what  concerns  us  now  is  the  first 
principle  from  which  they  are  evolved,  namely,  the  princi- 
ple of  immanentism,  as  it  is  called.  For  a  description  of 
this  principle  one  naturally  turns  to  the  Programme  of 
Modernism  as  to  the  nearest  approach  to  an  authentic  state- 
ment from  the  leaders  of  the  party.  The  statement  is  too  long 
for  citation,  but  .must  be  read  through  by  those  wishing  to 
pursue  the  subject.  To  put  briefly  its  contention,  it  comes  to 
this.  The  present  position  of  philosophical  thought  and  of 
historical  criticism,  makes  it,  they  consider,  impossible  any 
longer  to  regard  the  doctrinal  system  of  -  Catholicism  as  an 
original  external  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has  been 
faithfully  preserved  to  our  days.  What  can  be  done  is  to 
recognize  that  the  essential  element  in  the  original  form  of 
Christianity  Hvas  very  simple,  and  consisted  merely  of  a  per- 
sistent and  enthusiastic  proclamation  of  a  coming  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  was  free  from  all  admixture  of  materialistic 
eschatology,  and  was  at  bottom  an  authoritative  call  to  purity 
of  heart.  This  essential  element  has  remained  the  same  all 
through,  but  likewise  all  through  there  has  been  the  inevitable 
endeavour  to  reflect  on  it,  as  treasured  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
successive  generations,  and  to  express  it  and  formulate  it  in 
doctrines  and  institutions  postulated  to  meet  the  Christian 
needs  of  their  respective  times.  It  is  here  that  con- 
science, taken  in  the  sense  of  consciousness  (for  in  French 
and  some  other  languages  there  is  but  one  word  for  these  two 
distinguishable  ideas),  comes  in.  For  by  consciousness 
Modernists  mean  a  religious  experience  which  welcomes  or 
repels  as  they  suit  or  not  its  needs  and  attractions,  and  so 
pronounces  favourably  or  unfavourably  on,  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  which  the  Christian  revelation,  as  propounded  by 
the  Church,  sets  before  it  for  consideration.  This  being  so,  it 
will  be  understood  why  we  say  that  Immanentism  is  but 
another  form  of  private  judgment. 

Religious  experience  is  indeed  a  reality,  but  to  estimate 
its    true    character    one    must    interpret    it,    which    is    what 
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Modernists  mean  by  formulating  it;  and  to  interpret  it  in 
opposition  to  the  Church's  interpretation  of  it  is  to  interpret 
it  on  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  Doubtless  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  Modernists  to  the  religious  experience  of 
those  whom  they  study  is  very  different  from  that  given  to 
it  by  other  upholders  of  private  judgment,  such  as  the 
Lutherans  or  the  Rationalists.  But  it  is  still  private  judg- 
ment, though  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

As  for  Newman,  what  has  been  cited  from  his  writings  to 
show  his  rejection  of  private  judgment  when  at  variance  with 
the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church,  should  suffice  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  suspicion  of  admiring  it,  even  in  this  new 
suit.  Besides,  has  tie  not  said:  "  religion  as  a  mere  sentiment 
[which  it  is  for  Modernists]  is  to  me  a  dream  and  a  mockery  "? 
We  may,  however,  complete  this  study  of  the  question  by  ad- 
ducing Newman's  opinion,  formed  as  far  back  as  1835,  on  a 
mode  of  religious  belief,  substantially  identical  in  certain  of 
its  aspects  with  the  corresponding  aspects  of  Modernism — 
that  is,  with  those  particular  aspects  of  the  latter  for  which 
the  reviewer  has  held  him  responsible.  A  notable  forerunner 
of  Modernism,  as  regards  these  particular  aspects,  was 
Schleiermacher,  who  held  that  Christian  faith  does  not  con- 
sist "in  the  doctrinal  propositions  that  have  arisen  from  intel- 
lectual reflection  on  its  nature,"  but  is  "a  condition  of  devout 
feeling,  a  fact  accordingly  of  inward  experience,  neither  pro- 
duced by  thought  nor  depending  on  its  existence,  but,  like 
all  experience,  simply  an  object  to  be  observed  and  des- 
cribed."1 Now  Newman,  in  the  year  mentioned,  wrote  for 
the  Series  of  Tracts  for  the  Times,  an  essay  on  "  Rationalism 
in  Religion,"2  in  which  he  censured  severely  two  books,  then 
recently  published  and  advocating  a  pietistic  and  almost 
pragmatic  view  of  the  Christian  religion.  Before  this  essay 
left  the  press  its  author  had  seen  a  work  of  Schleiermacher 's. 
It  distressed  him  greatly  and  caused  him  to  say,  in  a  Post- 
script, "  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  serious  doctrinal 
error  is  coming  as  a  snare  over  the  whole  of  the  Protestant 
divisions  of  Christendom  .  .  .  being  the  result  of  an  at- 
tempt of  the  intellect  to  delineate,  philosophize,  and  justify 
that  religion  (so-called)  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  which  has 
long  prevailed." 

It  will  be  becoming  to  conclude  this  article  by  citing  the 

1  Evolution  and  Theology.     By  Otto  Pfleiderer.     Engl.  Edit.  p.  103. 
'  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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testimony  to  Newman's  character  as  an  orthodox  and  distin- 
guished theologian  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself, 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Encyclical  Pascendi,  in  his 
Brief  of  Approbation  accorded  to  the  Bishop  of  Limer- 
ick's useful  little  pamphlet1  on  this  very  subject. 

If  [says  Pius  X.  in  his  Brief]  in  what  he  wrote  before  he 
professed  the  Catholic  Faith  there  may  perchance  be  found  some- 
thing which  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  some  of  the  formulas 
of  the  Modernists,  you  justly  deny  that  they  are  supported  thereby : 
both  because  the  meaning  underlying  the  words  is  very  different, 
as  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and  the  author  himself,  in 
entering  the  Catholic  Church,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  herself,  assuredly  to  be  corrected 
if  necessary.  As  for  the  numerous  and  important  books  which 
he  wrote  as  a  Catholic,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  defend  them 
against  the  suggestion  of  kindred  with  heresy.  For  amongst  the 
English  public,  as  everybody  knows,  John  Henry  Newman,  in 
his  writings  unceasingly  championed  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  in  such  a  way  that  his  work  was  most  salutary  to  his 
countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  most  highly  esteemed  by  our 
predecessors.  Accordingly  he  was  found  worthy  to  be  made  a 
Cardinal  by  Leo  XIII. ,  undoubtedly  an  acute  judge  of  men  and 
things,  and  to  him  thenceforward  throughout  all  his  life  he  was 
most  deservedly  most  dear.  No  doubt  in  so  great  an  abundance 
of  his  works  something  may  be  found  which  may  seem  to  be 
foreign  to  the  traditional  method  of  the  theologians,  but  nothing 
that  could  arouse  a  suspicion  of  his  faith.  And  you  rightly  state 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  at  a  time  when  no  signs  of  the 
new  heresy  had  shown  themselves,  his  mode  of  expression  in  some 
places  did  not  display  a  special  caution  :  but  that  the  Modernists 
act  wrongly  and  deceitfully  in  twisting  those  words  to  their  own 
meaning  in  opposition  to  the  context. 

With  such  a  testimony  to  the  full  orthodoxy  and  magnifi- 
cent services  of  the  great  Cardinal,  his  friends  need  not  be 
too  distressed  that  a  writer  ill- qualified  to  judge  on  such  a 
question  should  have  pronounced  him  to  be  "  only  half  a 
Catholic." 

S.  F.  S. 

1  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Encyclical  "Pascendi.'1 


A  Note  on  the  Belgian  Elections. 


After  the  decisive  elections  of  1884  The  Month1  gladly 
hastened  to  hail  the  victory  which  the  Belgian  Catholics  had 
gained  that  summer  over  a  Government  which  had  passed 
a  series  of  anti-religious  school-laws.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tions which  took  place  in  Belgium  on  June  2,  1912,  de- 
serves to  be  welcomed  by  all  Catholics  with  an  equal  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  for  on  that  day  Catholic  Belgians  achieved 
not  so  much  a  victory  as  a  veritable  triumph,  the  circumstances 
of  which,  as  weill  as  the  important  event  itself!,  call  for  a 
careful  and  accurate  presentment. 

The  Government  for  the  previous  twenty-eight  years  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  and,  in  spite  of  a  constant 
succession  of  difficulties,  they  had  governed  well.  During 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  prolific  in  economic  and 
social  changes,  they  had  maintained  their  country  in  the 
front  rank  of  civilized  nations  in  all  the  different  fields  of 
human  activity.  Gradually  and  without  any  set-back,  they 
replaced  the  old  electoral  privilege  of  some  thousands  of 
citizens  by  universal  plural  suffrage,  tempered  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proportional  representation  which  France  is  on 
the  eve  of  adopting,  they  reformed  the  military  organization 
from  top  to  bottom,  they  endowed  their  country  with  colonial 
possessions  five  times  the  size  of  France,  they  evolved  a  social 
legislation  which  can  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  other 
nations,  they  developed  a  smooth-working  economic  machin- 
ery, and  combined  everywhere  with  prosperity  and  peace  a 
wide  measure  of  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  twenty-eight  years  of  continuous  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  create  discontent — the  very  fact  of  such  long 
tenure  of  power  is  enough  with  some  people  to  constitute  a 
grievance.  Moreover,  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition — the 
44  Liberals  "  who  are,  in  fact,  ultra-radicals  and  bitterly  anti- 
religious,  and  the  Socialists  who  are  openly  revolutionary, 

1  "  The  Catholic  Triumph  in  Belgium."     By  A.  G.  Oates.     November,  1884. 


